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WHERE IS GREATNESS? 


HREE of the prose contributors to this issue—Isabel Harriss Barr, 

James Edward Tobin and Patrick W. Walsh—writing independ- 
ently of the other, curiously enough point to various aspects of the 
confusion which exists today in the field of poetry. Although there 
are many reasons for this, in which the complete critical inadequacy of 
many who make the reviewing of books of poetry a casual and often- 
times careless avocation plays a very important role, basically the diffi- 
culty lies in the failure to answer initially the question: “What is 
poetry?” Obviously, if the critic, and the editor at whose elbow he 
so monitorily stands, is baffled by it, he will take almost anything under 
his wing. This Mr. Walsh indicates was done in the case of “Ern 
Mailey,” and certainly something of the same confusion enters into 
the appraisal of Muriel Rukeyser’s work—Dr. Tobin points out that 
even the publisher’s comment is inclined to critical jargon—which in 
recent years has been highly praised by the political left-wing primarily 
because it so hearily approved her ideology. 

But confusion is approached from another angle by Miss Katherine 
Brégy in her review of Drink from the Rock, published in the The Sign 
of August, and reprinted in the August C. P. §. A. BuLLeTin. For 
she implicitly asks those, whose major concern is to bring order into a 
chaotic field, to attempt another herculean task—the separation of 
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“good” from “great” poetry. It is surprising that Miss Brégy, who 
admits that the editors of Drink from the Rock “would be the last to 
claim that it brings us great poetry,” should ever raise the point, should 
raise 2 straw man merely to shoot him down. We, in our turn, are not 
interested in further contributing to the confusion by asking her to 
compile a list of poetry she thinks “great.” Considerable entertain- 
ment, no more useful than the perennial “What ten books would you 
take into twenty years solitary confinement?,” might ensue were she and 
fifty other people to compare their lists, but little of real value. 

We do know, and we feel that we are with the majority, that we 
would bog down very quickly if we were to undertake to select from 
the storehouse of the past, those poems which we would fit into this 
category. Although we could begin a list with Dante’s Divina Com- 
media we would rapidly progress to Shakespeare and there give up the 
sponge when confronted with the necessity of determining what, even 
in that great poet, would qualify, what of the good, the mediocre and 
the dross would have to be passed over. 

There are some, of course, who would sheep-like immediately point 
to the entire contents of the Oxford Book of English Verse or Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, for early familiarity has a tendency to establish a 
nostalgia for days when all seemed to be giants. Were all we learned, on 
our first classically-managed tour into the land of poetry, great poetry, 
then we would not risk challenge if we declared that in our own time 
much great poetry is being written. But the honest critic knows that 
impartiality is a sine qua non and that he must suspect in himself any- 
thing which will permit emotion, or even sentimentality, to cloud his 
vision. Neither his partiality for his own day nor his preference for 
the past must intervene between him and his judgment. 

Were “greatness” of poetry measurable in terms of survival, its 
determination would be fairly simple, yet “Hiawatha,” which we do 
not think a great poem, survives thus far but primarily because it 
appeals so explicitly to the young. Nor can length provide a yardstick 
for, as Theodore Maynard once pointed out, the writing of a long poem 
may be an accomplishment on a par with sitting on a flag pole for a 
week—a test not of art but endurance. Chesterton’s statement that 
“the more one writes for his age, the less he writes for the ages,” might 
prove a springboard to the argument that the more a poet writes for 
fame, the less he writes for any age; the more he seeks greatness for him- 
self, the less he is apt himself to be great either as a poet or as one of 
that “great audience” which Miss Brégy, perhaps correctly, so often 
has insisted is necessary for the creation of great poetry. 
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JOURNEY TO THE SEA 


We crossed a bridge whose piles were dark 
Where moving tides had made their mark. 
The grass grew tall, the air grew tense, 
Someone or something seemed to cause 

A stir charged with magnificence— 

And then quite suddenly there it was: 

With gulls that whipped and gulls that cried 
And sandpipers running on the rim of the tide. 


Returning all too soon from this 
Miniature Anabasis, 
We missed the tug of wind and wing 
Yet there was a feeling in the air 
That that great antiseptic thing, 
That salty world, would still be there 
To cleanse our hearts, engulf our tears, 
Tomorrow or in a thousand years. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


WHERE LOVE WOULD 


There is no love, no Love, but this rare 
unearthly that I, being most earthy, find myself 
flooded with. How should I bind myself 
to an immortal Lover? How should I share 
with Him heavenly gladness, on heavenly fare 
feast or fast with Him, who had not signed myself 
until first signed with His sign; would mind myself 
and no other until suddenly from nowhere—not from air, 
fire, earth, nor water—compulsion of love 
led me whither I would not; led me 
where Love would. And sweet Love fed me 
on strange fare, heavenly sweet: O Love, 
the meaning of the marvel I would see 
or not see only as You will that sight in me. 
SISTER MARIS STELLA. 
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BEYOND 


In the shadow of silence 


The dead men are cleansing 
The clay from the spirit. 
In the rivers of light 

They are rinsing the stains 
From the windows of reason, 
They are scouring deep pools 
From the visions of error, 
But the seed of their loins 
Sweep on to the deltas 

Of nowhere and never. 


Though millions have come 
Down the red flume of slaughter 
Archangels have fled 

To pavilions of heaven 

And demons appalled 

By the triumph of hate 

Are numb in their evil. 


Light is the gamble 

And wagers are paid 

In the gold of the sun 

But the dead and the living 
Have portioned the darkness; 
The young men who fell 
And the virgins who linger; 
Who shall avenge 

The hunger of light 

And pay Destiny’s debt 

To the shrivelling womb? 


In the shadow of silence 
The dead men are cleansing 
The clay from the spirit 
And the breath of the few 
Is the death of the many 
Till the loosed word of anger 


Is caught in the winds, 


And the spear of the soldier 
On Calvary’s Hill 
Covers the world 
With the pity of Christ. 
A. M, SULLIVAN. 


STARLING PASSAGE 


The last robin, 
matted and sober, 
vaguely alone 

and aware of October; 
the ducks wedged 
in trim formation 
lifted to rise 

by still intimation; 
even the flickers 

on the copper beach 
stir you to thought 
and ultimate speech. 


But starlings—sleek and stiff— 

adolescent awkward to the end, 

they come in hundreds settling on the oak 
with what articulation tense wings lend. 
Stillness while the tree blooms 

black with new leaves, new fruit, 

nothing but starlings, starlings, 

still on their route. 

One, three, five, ten they rise 

in starched, yet casual order over tree and tower 


moving in unhurried haste out of sight, 
pity-proof and resolute with power. 


So the black starlings make for home 
by some mysterious rote 
as that which tears and silence take 
within the throat. 
SISTER MARY MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE PRIMITIVE 


Against the sky a hill, 
Upon the hill a tree, 
Beneath the tree a roof 
Where love may be. 


Beneath all Heaven a life, 

In life a simple place 

Where love may look on love 
Face to face. 


The house of Heaven is all aglow 
With stars forever bright. 
So burns a candle through the snow 
For love tonight. 

DOROTHY WORTHINGTON BUTTS. 


APPOINTMENT IN SEPTEMBER 


I toss a coat upon my back, 

A kerchief on my head, 

And follow down the windy track 
Whither your steps have led. 


I hurry through the dazzled air 
Like lightning from a cloud; 

The goldenrod shrinks back in fear, 
The pebbles cry aloud: 


Though chicory beneath my feet 
Spreads tender tufts of sky, 

My heart with every thunderous beat 
Shakes earth as I go by. 


Yet you who wait to watch me come, 
Patient against your will, 
See only how, detached and calm, 
I saunter down the hill. 
FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 


PALE GLORY 


This is the subtle shadow over all: 
The pallid glory of the sacrifice, 
The chill-as-ice 
Moment of giving— 
The monument preponderant and tall 
To them no longer living. 
MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 


DETOUR—ROAD CLOSED 


There is no bridge, 
Vines span the glen; 
No signpost guides 
Through wood or fen, 
Save birches leaning 
In delicate sleep; 

No way of climbing 
Save the way of sheep. 


A cellar yawns 

Through thistled lips, 

A charred tree quakes 
As the cracked wall slips, 
As do the bones 

In the shallow graves 
When spring tides move 
In glacial waves. 


What landmarks, these, 
Of a vanished race! 
They conquered land, 
The mile-wide trace. 
The dust they are, 
That we shall be, 
Is sand brushed on 
The ink of history. 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 
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OF MOTHER AND CHILD 


Lying close, 
Warm, each to each, 
A kingdom grew 


Belief in God 

Stirs as the tide 

Of child and Mother, 

Side by side. 
PATRICIA BENTON MEDNIKOFF. 


HOME 


No prodigal but has turned 
In his dreams 

To behold that portal, 
Gateway to yesterday 
Refuge for a thousand 
Tomorrows— 


Seeing it open for him 
Like patient arms 

For letting go—and for — 
Taking back— 


Host to his dreams! 

Above conquest, beyond purchase, 
Impervious to his squalor 

Or his taste . . . recording nothing 
But his going out 

And his coming in . . . 


Offering the hearth where 

The prodigal of living warms 

His hands—speeding his going! 
LOUISE LOUIS 


FIRST CONSECRATION 


Again and again and again 
You will come down 
Into my hands, at my low uttered word. 
I do not tremble, Christ, because I fear. 
I only gasp, I marvel that You heard 
Here in my voice 
The clear command of God! 
SISTER THERESE, C.S.J. 


VESPERE AUTEM SABBATI 


Now dwindles the bright skein of morning, 
One thread in the veils of the night. 

Renounced sweet—so slow returning— 
Alleluia! is breathless with night. 


A hush! and a still expectation 

That knows what shall be and has gone. 
On hills of my soul, all is silence; 

My heart skips their crests as a fawn 
And as soundlessly leaps from its mourning 


To thirst for the wellsprings of dawn. 


My lips have retraced all Your footsteps, 
Their kisses are wet with Your blood. 

In the Darkness, I gave to assuage You 
My soul, and its small crucifixion— 
The torment of loves that are flown. 


Now the Darkness is past, and the Dying. 
I am hushed, but my trumpet is drawn! 
My breath hangs suspended in night-tide; 
I taste it when shadows are gone. 
My heart, in White Robes of Your Rising; 
My soul, in the banners of Dawn. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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THE LIT BARN 


Under Fomalhaut the locomotive cried— 
far away, three times whistled, then no more, 
while Farmer Lenson, pausing at the door 
with his barn all lit inside, 
remembered on a night like this 
his father died, in that evening hour and that light 
of after-sun, a witching copper west, bright 
with day’s last glow. 

This barn now his 
was once the older man’s and these stars, too: 
Fomalhaut out there where the locomotive cried, 
Arcturus winking amber on the other side, 
nothing over, nothing under strange or new, 
and the barn all lit between, on all the dusk-held earth alone— 


as if it were a man standing humbly there 
in the sweet unleafing autumn air, 
behind, things seen, things recognized; before him, things unknown. 


AUGUST DERLETH. 


THE DRIVEN 


Under my oaks 

Whose acorn is fallen, 
With timid looks 

The driven have stolen; 
From camps unknown 
They come on a day 
When a freezing sun 
Gets lost on the way. 
Under my shutters 
They lower sail, 

My own—or Another’s 
Family of quail. 


While houndsmen hunt 
In the sleet mizzle 


These lost who haunt 

Low brush and hazel, 

My hand would sooner 

Teach them its calm, 

Or crumble manna, 

A housel in storm. 

But the wild wing flees, 

And my heart is caught 

As in guilt for these 

Trusting us not. 
HOWARD RAMSDEN. 


NEIGHBORS 


Why is your face so sad and grim? 
I met a man and murdered him. 


I, too, have killed a man today 
A surer, far a subtler way. 


You killed with gun, perhaps a sword, 
My weapon was a scheming word 


That.ran like fury undefined 
And swiftly spread to ear and mind. 


Oh brother, I am worse than you, 
I spoke in malice words untrue, 


And took away a man’s good name; 
Now I am weighted down by shame. 


You slew the flesh that turned to dust, 
While I betrayed a faith, a trust. 


You killed but one, my anguished brother, 
While I killed two, myself—another. 
FANIA KRUGER. 


. 


FOR HAVING THEE 


I thank Thee, Lord, for this good life 

For Water, Oil, Wine, Wafer, Wife, 

For time to do a Penance in 

And grace to half forget the sin, 

For father’s smile and mother’s tears 

And sister’s salutary fears, 

For friendships firm and friendships fleeting, 

For adieus and happy meeting, 

For laughter running like a boy, 

For prick of pain foretelling joy, 

For leaps the heart makes at the sense 

Of sacramental innocence, 

For having Thee to thank and praise 

Adore and hope for all our days. 
FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


WAR BRIDE 


We have been so close, dear God. Now he lies beside me, 
Flung into sleeping fully as children are, 
Weary and young. It is curious, being a woman, 
Alone with the strangeness of living. A single star 
Burns white against a lonely stretch of sky, 
Burns like my prayer to You: O, let him know 
I would ease him forever of more than the body’s cry; 
I would go with him where only a dream can go 
To the desert place where the mind is bitter and lonely 
With the old apartness never a kiss can span. 
I would be near in the terrible wilderness, knowing 
The ache and the ecstasy warring forever in man, 
The dust and the spark flying upward. You who know 
What perils are waiting him still where the ways are dim, 
Help me to heal him with summer through leagues of snow, 
Make me a beacon to brighten his dark for him. 

FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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SINCERITY IN POETRY 
By Isapet Harriss BaRR 


FTEN a well-meaning reader of average intelligence will read a 
poem several times trying to discover the inner meaning subtly 
hidden beneath the words of the poet. And all too often the same 
reader will put aside the poem either in despair or disgust. Here it is 
not completely the poet’s fault since the obscurity is rather an expres- 
sion of the processes of his mind than a deliberate attempt to baffle the 
unsuspecting reader. With this type of poetry, wherein the reader is 
expected to do his share in the reading just as the poet must have done 
in the writing, this article is only remotely concerned. Many times a 
poem, seemingly buried in impenetrable darkness, finally emerges on the 
mind’s horizon as meaningful and emotionally sound, an esthetic experi- 
ence complete in itself. It is when the poet with malice aforethought 
sets out to write puzzle poems, wholly lacking in sincerity, to trip or 
snare the reader that an injustice is done to the poetry which is written 
in good faith but which is of itself permissibly difficult, or appears to 
be obscure when first read. 

There are those readers who profess to find delight in lines which 
resemble mental tracings of a contortionist or an exhibitionist or both 
combined, and who flee from the lucid poet’s work as from an untouch- 
able. One is tempted to wonder why this particular kind of verse, for 
the most part celebrating the bizarre or grotesque, attracts certain indi- 
viduals when there are so many difficult-to-solve cross-word puzzles avail- 
able. And one is unhappily forced to the conclusion that some poets who 
have made themselves conspicuous by turning to linguistic antics as a 
means of expression must have realized that this was their only mode of 
gaining attention. These poets are the problem children of poetry. The 
regrettable thing about them is that often they have enough talent for 
their work to flow naturally in the deep channels of sincerity. 

What precisely is here meant by sincere poetry? A poet may write 
in the utmost simplicity and yet not be sincere, and at the same time 
the most profound poetry, often obscure in meaning, can still have the 
essence of sincerity. That which distinguishes the work of the sincere 
poet from the charlatan rises from an integrity of emotion speaking 
directly through the poet himself. 

For example, the sincere poet does not as a rule rely on or employ 
a series of conceits to reach his audience by means of the synthetic 
phrase. This does not state that the poet who abhors the cliché, or whose 
images are refreshingly new, writes synthetic verse; on the contrary, 
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an old image clothed in new and shining raiment is one of the delights 
of poetry. And is it not the prime function of poetry to delight? This 
experience is shared equally by the poet in the writing and the reader 
in the emotional impact transfused by the words. Few real poets, if 
any, write their poems for themselves alone or for other poets exclu- 
sively. Most poets wish to share their experience with others, and a 
letter from Corpus Christi or Spokane, praising a poem in a magazine 
surely cannot fail to please even the most ivory-towered gentleman. 
The poet wishing to share his gifts, generally speaking, desires to reach 
out to others and have them read his work. Otherwise why should he 
bother to type the poems and send them to editors? Assuming that this 
is true, the reader immediately becomes important and has a right to 
expect good faith on the part of the poet. And good faith embraces 
sincerity. 

At rare intervals one finds a poem that is so vibrant with the 
poet’s joy of creating that one feels a reaction almost physical in its 
intensity. It is as if the poet’s emotion—and it is this emotion which 
matters most in a successful poem—shaping the music and form of the 
lines, becomes a living thing. The reader will return again and again 
to a poem of this kind. This reaction could not be transmitted by even 
the cleverest arranger of words if the moving force behind the making 
of the poem were not genuine and sincere. 

Again, sincerity of itself cannot make a poem great or approach 
greatness if the experience of the poet is not clothed in words or images 
that stir the reader and bring about something of the poet’s own origi- 
nal feeling. From the painstaking experiments carried on by I. A. 
Richards and set forth in his book, Practical Criticism, it is revealed 
that the same poem read by a number of readers will produce varying 
and often baffling results as far as reader reaction is concerned. This 
being true of sincere and honest poetry how much more confusing are 
the results of deliberately distorted lines! 

It would be interesting to know to what extent the critics, by 
praising certain so-called intellectual poets, are to blame for the vast 
amount of persiflage foisted upon the readers of verse today. And by 
the same token it would also be of interest to know how far the read- 
ers themselves are to blame for what the poets write. An honest critic 
who refuses to assume the attitude of the poseur or to give praise where 
it is not justified is invaluable in carrying on the true poetic tradition. 
Book reviewers often move ouside their sphere by trying to shape 
opinion, a task rightly belonging to critics. Sincere poets, honest critics, 
impartial book reviewers, and last but certainly not least, intelligent 
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and not-too-gullible readers, would presage a wholesome outlook for the 
art of poetry. 

How can we arrive at such a desired order of things? There are 
perhaps many means of reaching this end, but the most logical and 
ultimately the most satisfactory begins with the poets themselves. Let 
the poet above all be sincere from the first moment of a poem’s con- 
ception. If the words rush too abundantly let him without hesitation 
use that scalpel-like instrument commonly known as cutting. The emo- 
tional experience, sincerely felt, will not suffer from being stripped of 
non-essentials, however much the poet may wish to keep overwrought 
phrases and images intact. A certain editor has even suggested a note- 
book at the poet’s elbow as the sanctum or final resting place for these 
deleted fragments. Once the poem is written, unless the poet is rea- 
sonably certain that it says the thing he wishes to say, let the poem be 
put aside to be read again for possible flaws. 

The poet seeking to establish experience in concrete terms for others 
to share through the media of words does far more, however, than set 
words on paper. He relives the experience, and if he has succeeded in 
writing a great poem, as Irwin Edman says in Art and the Man, he, 
“as a man mortally present has caught and communicated a glimpse of 
the eternal.” This communication cannot endure as valid poetry if 
built on anything less than utter sincerity. 

Probing the depths of his spirit the poet is neither faithful to him- 
self nor to those with whom he shares his work if in the process of 
shaping the lines he allows words to mesmerize him. Thus, getting 
beyond control, they lead him instead of being guided, making for con- 
fusion and bewilderment for both the poet and the reader. Too often 
poems are found in reputable magazines and newspapers which are 
nothing but a conglomeration of seldom used and almost unpro- 
nounceable words strung together to give the appearance of poetry, the 
thought submerged in a quagmire of rhetorical syllables, sired by the 
thesaurus. Can we believe in the sincerity of this poet? 

In relation to the religious poem much has been said and still more 
must be said. Here again, confusion exists. Writing of a vigil lamp 
or an altar rail does not make a poem moving to the reader however 
religious in tone the subject matter or sincere the poet in the writing. 
Again, what bears “‘a glimpse of the eternal” is the vision or emotion 
itself which starts the process of writing in the depths of the mind. 

Gilby in his book Poetic Experience states: “Poetry is felt as an end 
in itself, not a means; a delight, not a utility.” It may be argued that 
if the function of poetry is to delight then what possible difference does 
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it make whether it is sincere or not so long as it succeeds in doing what it 
sets out todo. This is true of light verse, but it is here that the difference 
between poetry as an art and verse as a charming pastime is most clearly 
shown. Art in its highest form has an inherently enduring quality. 

If, then, poetry is viewed as an art rather than as technical jargon 
there may in time be fewer versifiers and more poets. And if the poet, 
questioning, lifts his mind he will receive answer in the salutary words, 
“Come, O Holy Spirit, and fill the hearts of Thy faithful, and kindle 
in them the fire of Thy love.” This consuming fire, descending, will 
destroy the evils of insincerity. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Take Them, Stranger, by Babette Deutsch. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. $2.00. 

Miss Deutsch has compelling mastery of contemporary poetic 
idiom—a condensation of thought and economy of expression which 
indicate respect for vocabulary and the represented realities of the 
spirit underlying it. This means much in our time when words, having 
already lost much of their dignity, are being emptied—through lack of 
care or lack of skill—of their real and precise meaning. It is why so 
much of modern poetical experience, on the reader’s part, is like walk- 
ing on eggshells. But there is substance to Miss Deutsch’s poetry. 
Being a poet she must work in words, but her words are not hollow: 
there is still meaning for her in “love,” and it is not the dust and desire 
of Hollywood’s “love,” a slug shined to the brightness of a new penny. 
And there is the old, almost forgotten word “authority” and the cour- 
ageous, neglected word “will.” These are not thrown off lightly by the 
poet in a shower of sparks or petals; their value is in the realities they 
represent and the poetic talent that makes us conscious of those real- 
ities. It is certainly not that she gives new meaning to words—it is 
precisely such mis-manipulation that distorts vocabulary—but she has 
restored the old. And though she can use the old strong aristocratic 
vocabulary of poetry without “poeticizing,” Miss Deutsch can still 
make uncommon use of commonplace vocables: 

Trim and shipshape, intent on what the hour 
Can give or promise, warm hand curved around 
A glass or a girl’s waist, he wears the future 
As lightly as a flower. 

Here is only a soldier 
Or sailor, without mystery. 
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Yet why, as he stands here or walks away 
Does he take on a stature taller than 
His simple flesh and bone? 


Her thought, though clear always, moves in expression through no 
laborious progression of logic, that stunts and kills less talented work, 
but passes swiftly along the subtle wires of analogy and inference. No 
thought or image is over-extended, and few are incomplete. She is one 
of the few poets who can, with purpose and effect, shave a line of free 
verse down to three words and not have it look like an amputated foot. 

Miss Deutsch is, as all poets and a good many philosophers have 
been, engaged with the transience of Now. In passing she has nodded 
to Proust but seems not to have recognized him any too well—and per- 
haps it is a good thing. For to Proust the esthetic experience was the 
completion of man, the recapture of the past, the destruction of the 
future in one eternal Now of immediate consciousness. However much 
Miss Deutsch may have been attracted to this philosophy—and there 
are evidences of such attraction—it has not dammed up the nostalgia 
from which she has strained delightful poetry, nor blocked out the 
hope which makes her a poet of the living. She is too safely and warmly 
human to be atrophied by mere theory or mere ideas. This is her answer 
to the ultimate question of man. And it is, in its way, the ultimate 
answer. 


You will be blessed recalling 

The question you asked as a child: 

How can I change myself 

When I have nothing to change 

My self with? Then I smiled, 

And told you: your will. 

Now I know it is love 

Of the impossible 

That shapes the dove and the lion, 

I tell you it is love 

Of the impossible 

That brings the soul to its own. 
Kevin Sullivan. 


Beast in View, by Muriel Rukeyser. New York: Doubleday, Doran 8 
Company, Inc. $2.00. 

It was once a virtue, and apparently a requirement, of poetry that 
it be understood in its own generation. There have been poems, great 
in their cryptic meaning, intended for the initiated few. But the 
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borders of such a Delphic haunt cannot be drawn too tight. John 
Donne makes difficult reading, but there is still no need of glossing; 
the middle T. S. Eliot demands some annotation, often self-supplied; 
Blake’s “prose-poems” remain riddles, met comfortably only by those 
who have the Dali-complex. Perhaps the present volume is intended 
for the inner circle, inner, yet living in a house apart—although at 
least fifteen magazines have published its selections. 

I can make this no more than a minority report, a confession that 
I am capable of understanding only a few lines of its hundred pages. 
Perhaps I falsely attribute confusion also to the blurb-writer, who 
speaks of intellectural curiosity, striking imagery and a concern “in the 
largest sense with the ‘usable truth,’ with discovering a creative rela- 
tionship between the individual and reality.” I confess that I fail to 
understand even this prose. 

From a purely subjective view, not critical cricket but the only 
one possible, I object to bald streaks of color words; to the empty sensu- 
ality of the adjective “naked” and the painful preoccupation with the 
noun “horror,” both scattered through many lines; to the weird inter- 
pretations of the Mexican scene; to the philosophy of despair and 
defeat; and to the tormenting vacuum which results from rereading to 
capture a glimmer of meaning in the rest. 

The first long poem, “Ajanta,” seems a bit of pseudo-Blake. The 
wanderer-poet stands between heaven and her grave, meets “The child 
myself who is my murderer,” and cries out 

Tear open your ribs and breathe the color of time 

Where nothing leads away, the world comes forward 

In flaming sequences. Pillars and prisms. 
“Mortal Girl” seems a febrile imitation of the more grotesque Renais- 
sance paintings of the redundant rape of Leda, and pleads, panting, that 
the “poet beast and woman” may be made “more human.” The 
“Elegies,” continuing those of the earlier volume, A Turning Wind, 
might be better with the explanations which the author insists she pre- 
fers to withhold, since notes “often mean that something should have 
been added or taken away from the poem itself.” As a result, it re- 
mains for the reader alone to decipher such passages as: 

Century screaming for 

the flowing, the life, the intellectual leap 

of waters over a world grown old and wild, 

a broken crying for seasonal change until 

O God my love in time the waste become 

the sure magnificent music of the defeated heart. 
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The last words are clear. They are in keeping with the voice of “The 
Child in the Deep Wood” who finds the world “‘is all much worse than 
I dreamed”; of the suicide, killed by “the death-world”; of the poet 
that “sin and godhead are in the worm’s blind eye,” the same poet 
“Who in one lifetime sees all causes lost,—one of the simplest lines to 
read, and one of the most false on which to reflect.—James Edward 
Tobin. 


Fragments, by Betty Carothers Dill. Philadelphia: Dorrance «> Co. 

Although Fragments is not in any way a startling book of verse, 
its statements are elevated. There is seldom a note of poetic passion in 
the lines, but at least there is no attempt to manufacture an emotion. 
One cannot help but feel disturbed, however, at the lack of perfect 
craftsmanship. The impression which the reader gets is that the poet 
has not labored over the lines and phrases, although perhaps the poet 
considered labor unwarranted, when the central thought was often too 
simple. 

The treatment of the concepts is too factual to make the book an 
experience for the reader, since most of the book is no more than 
metrical prose, however much the poet intended song. Pure lyricism 
seems to be the direction in which Fragments sets out, and for the sake 
of the good points in Miss Dill’s work, perhaps a close study of the 
singing quality of Sara Teasdale’s poetry would be rewarding.—John 
Duffy, C.SS.R. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
To the Editor—I have been intending to write this letter ever since I 
received my copies of Drink from the Rock, but lacked the necessary 
stimulus until the arrival of the July SPIRIT. Now, following John 
Fitzgerald’s suggestion in your Communications Department, I would 
like to make a few remarks in the line of critical appraisal. 

Let me start off by saying that I agree in substance with our own 
Catholic critics: the volume is well worth its price; it is a milestone in 
American literature; it is a thing of beauty. Where I disagree with 
them, with Amos N. Wilder in particular, is in their implications. They 
seem to imply that it is not only a thing of beauty, but even a thing 
of perfection; that every poem in it is of the same high level and a 
minor masterpiece. Obviously this theory is untenable. In no an- 
thology, no matter how varied the selection, can the same standard of 
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efficiency be maintained. We of the Poetry Society may as well admit 
the truth: that some of the pieces make poor showing along side of 
others. Previous critics, of course, have said this in effect when they 
singled out particular poems for honorable mention. 

My point is: why not come out in the open and state the matter 
positively? Is it because SPIRIT is afraid to print adverse criticism? 
I can hardly see myself entertaining such an idea, in view of the fact 
that SPIRIT has no need to be afraid of any other magazine in its 
field. To be specific, I might mention the obvious imitation of 
“Lepanto” in “Song of the Khaki Christ,” the fact that “Elect” appears 
to me to be more clever word juggling with a novelty than poetry. 
The editors themselves admitted my thesis in regard to SPIRIT when 
they selected two of “Stations of the Cross” from a sequence of four- 
teen! The poets, I imagine, would appreciate personal notice as long 
as it were impersonal. And the Society itself would gain by displaying 
a growing confidence in its work.—Gervase R. Toelle, O.Carm. 


It seems to us that Father Toelle, who is unquestionably correct in 
bis statement that every poem in Drink from the Rock is not “a thing 
of perfection,” is perbaps “barking up the wrong tree” or perhaps, since 
be specifically mentions Dr. Amos N. Wilder who reviewed the book 
in SPIRIT, be is not altogether aware of the ethical relationship between 
the editor and the reviewer. Actually the former submits a book to the 
latter and properly prints his opinion irrespective of whether the maga- 
zine officially approves it. It should be a notorious fact that editors 
very frequently disagree with what their book reviewers write. 

By printing Dr. Wilder’s review, and he was selected for this 
assignment both because of his literary eminence and the fact that he 
és not of “our family,” we implied neither agreement nor disagreement, 
and were it the latter we would be churlish to attack him for a volunteer 
service performed at our request. 

SPIRIT, nor the Catholic Poetry Society, of course, must disclaim 
any jurisdiction over what critics in other magazines report. But if 
Father Toelle would examine past issues he would find that on many 
occasions SPIRIT has printed adverse criticism of itself from its readers. 

In regard to bis question—"“Wiy not come out in the open and 
state the matter positively?” —we can state that we ourselves have made 
no claims that the poems in Drink from the Rock, or any other poem 
for that matter, is perfect “and a minor masterpiece.” But surely 
Father Toelle could not expect even the most honest automobile sales- 
man to point out the short-comings of bis product.—The Editors. 
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Yonkers, N. Y. 
To the Editor—If you have not read Max Harris’ article in Voices on 
“Ern Malley,” dubbed “one of the two giants of contemporary Austra- 
lian poetry, you should for your own amusement. For it develops that 
both Mr. Harris and the magazine’s editor, Harold Vinal, were glori- 
ously taken in by a highly hilarious literary hoax. There is no Ern Malley 
and the “masterpieces” published under this pen name were revealed as 
the work of two Australian lieutenants who entertained themselves with 
composing “surrealist poetry” by assembling words and phrases from 
a United States department report on mosquito breeding grounds and 
the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. Ho, hum! Perhaps critics and 
editors will some day learn that poetry is not unless it has meaning.— 
Patrick W. Walsh. 
Alexandria, Va. 

To the Editor—In the Congressional Library, where recently I had an 
hour “to kill” while waiting for a delayed member of the staff, I hap- 
pened on your magazine and was very much interested in your edi- 
torial, “Its Own Reward.” Doubtless you have problems, individual 
to you as well as those common to all editors who select poems to print, 
and from the latter in this issue I would tentatively say that you do 
a good job of observing what you preach, however difficult this may be. 

And I must confess this surprised me, for one of the things over 
which I have puzzled is that frequently I have read a poet’s prose, in 
which he lays down very definite principle to govern poetry, and then, 
turning to his own poems find that he observes none of them. As you 
indicate, there is decided confusion about the end of poetry and this 
is evident in the bulk of that published today. For with many editors 
—and I wonder if they act through deliberation or ignorance, for many 
obviously are not specialist in this branch of literature whatever excel- 
lence they may have in others—anything seems to go.—Meade Woolsey. 


A CORRECTION 


Into the editorial, A Resignation and a Loss,” of the July issue, an 
unfortunate error crept in when we spoke of Mr. Laube deserving the 
gratitude of the Society and SPIRIT family among other reasons for 
his “unproven unselfishness.” Of course, there is one too many “un’s” 
in this phrase. Nor should it be “unproven selfishness,” but positively 
“proven unselfishness,” which on many occasions Mr. Laube bas demon- 
strated.—T he Editors. 
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THE LONG NIGHTS 


by 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


As publishers of distinguished prose by Upton Sinclair, 
Jim Tully, Frank Scully, and others, MURRAY & GEE 
proudly presents The Long Nights, a collection of poetry 
by the Los Angeles writer, whose work has been praised 
in authoritative places. 


Heten C. Wuire, Px.D.: In her Introduction to Drink from the 
Rock, acclaimed Mr. Keith’s poem, “Pity,” which appeared first in 
SPIRIT and then in his previous volume, The Proud People. “In- 
deed, this is one war poem,” wrote Dr. White, “that has a largeness 
of sympathy that may wear better in a post-war world than most 
war utterances.” Dr. White says The Long Nights is a “very fine 
book . . . something to say and power and beauty in saying it.” 


Book of the Month Club News: “Joseph Joel Keith, another of the 
younger poets, has also shown steady improvement. His The Long 
Nights contains work that has depth and beauty. He is a spon- 
taneous lyrical poet, whose verse wells out of emotion.” 


Currrorp Gesster in The Oakland Tribune: “Keith's rhythm, as 
he increasingly finds his voice, has a large sweep, direct and power- 
ful, moving with a deliberate march, like a disciplined regiment. 
His thought indicates a deep sincerity and breadth of vision. His 
diction is definite, with a tone of authority, and clear.” 


Aucust Derxetn in The Capital Times: “He is rapidly becoming 
one of the most popular of the younger poets, and not with the 
stigma of specious popularity. ... The Lomg Nights remains one 
of the most readable books of poetry of this season.” 


Norreys Jepson O’Conor, contributor to Walsh’s The World’s 
Great Catholic Poetry, says: “A good poet who speaks with an 
authentic voice . . . sense of pattern, command of metrical forms 
and pleasing dissonances marking the skilled craftsman.” 
CHAPLAIN (CaPTAIN) ELLwoop C. Nance, editor of A Chap- 
lain’s Anthology of War Verse: “Excellent poetry. . . . I have 
grown taller in spiritual values since the book came.” 


MURRAY & GEE, Inc. 
Hollywood. $2.00. 
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